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SCANDINAVIAN ART 



BY ELISABETH LUTHER GARY 



THE Scandinavian Art^ which has 
been shown in New York and is now 
making its tour of other large American 
cities, was brought here under the aus- 
pices of the American-Scandinavian So- 
ciety with the co-operation of the three 
Scandinavian Governments. Mr. Ghris- 
tian Brinton made a preliminary journey 
through Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
to obtain local color for the catalogue of 
the exhibition which he prepared, and 
studied the artists in their own intimate 
environment, and every effort appears to 
have been made to procure a character- 
istic and completely representative col- 
lection of paintings, fifty examples hav- 
ing been chosen from the art of each 
country. No one conscious of the varia- 
tions in human temperament will for a 



single instant suppose that these diligent 
organizers, putting their shoulders to the 
stubborn wheel of exhibition manage- 
ment, were wholly successful in achiev- 
ing their purpose. More than one thing 
is in the exhibition that its best friends 
would wish out of it, and there are art- 
ists, in Sweden especially, who would 
greatly have added to the distinction of 
the galleries; but in reviewing a large 
collection of pictures it is perhaps less 
important to **look before and after, and 
pine for what is not'* than to consider 
what is and interrogate its particular 
quality. 

In the Danish section, to begin with, 
the country in which the widest extremes 
of tendency are shown, we have in close 
juxtaposition the severe, self-contained. 
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yet deeply moving art of Vilhelm Ham- 
mershoi and the clamorous art of Jens 
Ferdinand Willmnsen. The former is 
one of the strong thinkers of the exhibi- 
tion. His rational method leads him to 
achievement of the highest esthetic ap- 
peal. His compositions are grave and 
reserved. He follows the great sweep 
of gray wall seen from Christiansberg 
castle without pausing for the least su- 
perfluity of detail^ yet noting each clearly 



defined shadow in the deep embrasures 
and filling all the blank spaces with at- 
mospheric color. He paints an empty 
room and fills it with the poetry and 
companionship of sunlight. His imagina- 
tion works easily with space and light as 
with tangible objects^ and lie builds from 
this abstract material works of poignant 
art. The fact that he depends upon the 
quality of his grays for his color adds to 
the dignity of his effects. Willumsen, 
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Till-: FIRST DAY OF SPRING 



FRITZ SYBERG 



on the other hand^ is ruled by his palette. 
Striving for effects of strong sunlight he 
loses himself in a confusion of reds and 
yellows. In his picture of boys bathing, 
a brilliant impression on a huge scale 
and in a high key of slim young bodies 
mottled by light and shade, he succeeds 
in suggesting sunlight and gaiety and 
movement; but his painting, "My Fam- 
ily/' with its brightly aggressive red 
background, is without air and actually 
without color in the painter's special 
sense of the word. The colors are so 



badly distributed that they fail to pro- 
duce that fused impression of color which 
depends upon the arrangement of the 
values. Willumsen is a sculptor, archi- 
tect and decorative designer the cata- 
logue tells us, but we fail to see in him 
a painter. 

Fritz Syberg lacks the dexterity of 
Willumsen and the profoundly poetic 
vision of Hammershoi, but his pictures 
have unpretending sincerity and an abun- 
dance of that national feeling which is 
alternately battered and acclaimed by 
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modern critics. Syberg's big clumsy 
painting called **The First Day of 
Spring" will have its word of meaning 
for many an observer. Of course it is 
merely illustration to show in the atti- 
tude of the little child with head bent^ 
studying the ground awaking to life in 
grass and flowers beneath his feet^ the 
joy and interest of the reviving season. 
And the mother^ less intent^ more dulled 
by human experience, is also an illustra- 
tion of a native type sympathetically 
seen and interpreted with perfect sim- 
plicity. But in spite of its illustrative 
character and the absence of all graces 
of execution, the painting through its 
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clearness and directness makes an esthet- 
ic appeal. Einar Neilsen is another 
Dane whose art is both personal and na- 
tional. His large portrait of a woman 
standing, with its uncompromising and 
slightly angular line, its dry execution, 
its unwearying simplification, tells us 
immediately of a nature unswerved by 
casual conditions, bent upon the utter- 
ance of plain truth. These men together 
with Sigurd Swane, whose *Tour Art- 
ists'* shows Paris collaborating with Co- 
penhagen, fairly represent the Danish 
contribution in its several tendencies. 

The Norwegians seem to the outsider 
to show a more pronounced family like- 
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ness, although there is nothing in the 
group so completely typical of the na- 
tional environment as the work of the 
home-keeping Dane. Edvard Munch is 
tlie most original of the Norwegian 
painters because his art is the outgrowth 
of the old, and not an eccentric effort 
toward sensational effect. His picture 



definite touch on the universal human 
tragedy of imposed renunciation. From 
the point of view of the artist, however, 
it was interesting because that flaming 
hair and colorless face were so moving 
against the background of the pillow, 
there were such beautiful, slow lines in 
the languid droop of the figure; the dark 
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THE SICK CHILD 



EDVARD MUNCH 



The Sick Child'* has a very personal 
charm. A girl's sallow face is almost 
obliterated against cushions; her red 
Jiair burns against the pillow; her hands 
are limp on the coverlid. The face of 
**^e Woman kneeling beside her is con- 
cealed, the head is bowed in obvious grief 
^nd despair. Story-telling art certainly, 
out a triumphant vindication of the pos- 
sibilities of story-telling art. The inter- 
est in the subject from the point of view 
ot the ordinary observer lies in the hint 
^^ fate that it contains, the light yet 



mass of the woman's head was so admira- 
ble a value as a contrast to the fiery color 
and languid line of the girl. The story 
in it has hurt as little as it has helped 
the art. The boy and girl in the orchard, 
by the same artist, seem, however, to ex- 
ist chiefly for the sake of the story and 
symbol that can be won from the subject. 
There is even an obvious sort of joke in 
placing them there in the role of the 
modern Adam and Eve on either side of 
a tree whose branches crawl like ser- 
pents. 




PORTRAIT OF HANS JAKdER 



HEXRIK Ll'M) 



Among the landscape painters of Nor- 
way Bernhard Folkestad and Harald 
Sohlgren are important as representing 
the romantic feeling for the northern 
scene that inspires the Scandinavian art- 
ist. Of the portrait painters Henrik 
Lund is the most spontaneous and best 
balanced. His admirable picture of Hans 
Jaeger leaning over the palings of a rus- 
tic fence indicates not only his keen 
reading of character but his unaffected 
and agreeable method of composition and 
his fresh clean color. 

When we come to the Swedish section 
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we are on more familiar ground. Anders 
Zorn, who has long been known to the 
American public^ takes his place at the 
head of the line and with some of his best 
and most characteristic work. His beau- 
tiful little nude, "Dagmar/' has all the 
excellent merits of his accomplished 
craftsmanship. The lovely fluent brush- 
work defines the little crouching figure 
with enchanting delicacy. The color in 
this picture also is good, not only pure, 
but rich in quality. The peasant scenes, 
also, show us the Zorn who is a robust 
Dalecarlian well wonted to sheepskin 
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jacket and knee breeches. His "Skeri- 
kulla/' or Swedish peasant girl^ shows 
that sudden gaiety of mood which en- 
livens the temperament of the Swedes 
as the sun of their short summer enlivens 
their climate. The grimace of hearty- 
laughter wrinkles the smooth young face 
without destroying its beauty and the 
facile brush plays with astonishing dex- 
terity over the soft curves and sunlit sur- 
face. Other peasant subjects are in a 
graver mood^ but all give the impression 
of genial frankness of humor and a can- 
did if not remarkably profound reading 
of human nature. 

The other Swede who has made his im- 
pression upon American taste is Carl 
Larsson whose scenes of home life are 
presented with so happy a confidence in 
their charm and so competent a method 
that the least sympathetic observer falls 
easily under their spell. Then there is 
Brmio Liljefors^ the animal painter^ one 
of whose pictures is in the gallery at 



Buffalo^ and there are Prince Eugene 
and Otto Hesselboom, landscape painters 
of sincerity and feeling, but showing no 
special individuality in point of view. 
Gustav Fjaestad, whose winter scenes 
are remarkable in their interpretation of 
the beauty of snow, has a more intimate 
talent. He uses canvases of vast size, 
but manages to fill them with the senti- 
ment of his subject. 

Taking the exhibition in its entirety, 
we may ver}'- well congratulate ourselves 
upon having had it. It expresses the 
tendency of the present day toward wel- 
coming the finer interests of those many 
races from which we draw our composite 
civilization. If we are to derive our full 
measure of benefit from our hospitality 
we must look behind the industrial aspect 
of our citizens of foreign birth to their 
esthetic impulses and adventures which 
they have more or less been forced to 
leave behind them in their transit from 
the old world to the new. 



SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PORTS 

A Series of Paintings by Elmer E. Garnsey 



IN the United States Custom House 
in New York City a notable series of 
mural decorations has just been com- 
pleted by Mr. Elmer E. Garnsey. This 
series, comprising ten panels on the walls 
of the collector's reception room, repre- 
sents the following seventeenth century 
ports: Amsterdam, Holland; Cura9ao, 
in the Caribbean Sea; Fort Orange (now 
Albany), N. Y.; New Amsterdam (now 
New York) ; La Rochelle, France ; Lon- 
don, England; Port Royal, Jamaica; 
Plymouth, England; Cadiz, Spain, and 
Genoa, Italy. 

This period was selected, the painter 
tells us, because of its picturesque possi- 
bilities, and these ports because of their 
relation to the discovery, settlement and 
commerce of the Dutch and English 
colonies in the New World. The panels 



show the ports as they were in 1674, the 
last year in which the Dutch flag floated 
over Fort Amsterdam, whose walls en- 
closed the site of the Custom House. 

All pains were taken by the painter to 
insure accuracy of statement. There are, 
for instance, no pictures of Fort Orange 
before the English occupation in 1674, 
so he got together everything he could 
find in the way of maps, plans and de- 
scriptions, made a plan and constructed 
an elevation, from which he made a 
drawing, and from it after correction 
new drawings, and finally the painting. 

It should be noted, moreover, that 
while historical fact was kept in mind, 
artistic effect was not forgotten, and that 
whereas these paintings are historical 
documents they are first and chiefly 
mural decorations. 



